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IF YOU USE THE CATALOGUE - - 


Cataloging i 
J brasinessl 


and the DIVISION of CATALOGING and CLASSIFICATION 


wants to know your problems 
needs your cooperation 
asks your advice 


NOW AVAILABLE TO MEMBERS: 
THE NEW PERSONNEL CLEARING HOUSE 


(see the DCC Journal, v. 7, no. 4, 1951) 


BECOME A MEMBER NOW! 


For Membership 
Write: American Library Association, 50 E. Huron Street, 


Chicago 11 
For Other Matters 


Write: Edwin B. Colburn, Executive Secretary, D.C.C. 
Cleveland Public Library, 325 Superior Ave., 
Cleveland 14 
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Bookstacks, Carrels and Book 
Conveyors Function in America’s Newest, 
Most Modern Libraries—Large and Small! 


You secure greatest benefits in new construction ot 
and remodeling by utilizing the unmatched skill Aa 
and experience of Virginia Metal Products, pace- 
maker to progress in library equipment engineer- 
ing and manufacture! % 
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” Ohio State University Thompson Memorial Library, 
Columbus, Ohio. Bracket type carrel units. Solid panel 
dividers, wire mesh gate. 
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Ohio State University, Howard August Smith, University 
Architect, Columbus, Ohio. 
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Ohio State University Thompson Memorial Library, 
Columbus, Ohio. Multi-tier bracket solid plate shelves. 


. > al ‘) r oe : Steel VMP Bookstacks and Shelves never warp, 
~ oe — ee wt sag or crack. Give you maximum space utilization 

10 ate niversi y ompson emoria rary, . sae . 
Columbus, Ohio. Conveyor unloading station. , by occupying minim floor area. Provide better 
ventilation to greatly increase book life, 


eliminate rot. 





The clean sweeping lines of VMP Steel Bookstacks 

.. the flush, modern appearance of the shelving, 
the luxurious baked-on finish, make VMP Book- 
stacks the ultimate in beauty and distinction. 


FREE: illustrated brochure describing bookstacks. Just write 
“‘Bookstack”’ on letterhead or card and mail today. 


Dept. ALA-78 


VIRGINIA METAL PRODUCTS CORP. 


1112 First National Bank Bidg., Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 
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LIBRARY PERSONNEL 


JUST PUBLISHED 








Personnel Organization and Procedure; A Manual Suggested for Use in 
Public Libraries 






and 






Personnel Organization and Procedure; A Manual Suggested for Use in 


College and University Libraries 






Prepared by the Subcommittee on Personnel Organization and Pro- 





cedure of the Board on Personnel Administration, these manuals are 





guides. to personnel procedures for trustees, administrators, and staff 





members. They cover objectives, organization and administration, re- 















lationships with community, position classification, salaries, appoint- 


ments, tenure, staff development, service ratings, promotions, welfare | 
and economic security, and staff relationships. Each 64p., $1.00. | 
| 


Retirement for Librarians. |95!. $2.00 
Position Classification and Salary Administration in Libraries. 

1951. 1.25 
Economic Status of Library Personnel. | 950. 2.00 
Supervising Library Personnel, | 950. 50 


Descripitive List of Professional and Non-professional Duties in 
Libraries. | 948. |.50 


Personnel Service Rating Report. | 948. 25 copies, $1; 50, $1.50; 
100, $2.75: 500, $12.50; 1000, $19. 


Rating a Staff for Promotion and Demotion. | 940 25 
Civil Service and Libraries. | 947. .65 
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The appointment of Mrs, Grac on as Associate Executive Secretary 
is announced elsewhere in this issue, Her acceptance of the position 
brings to an end a careful search for candidates to fill this important 
position, Our thanks go to all who helped with advice and time. We are 
so glad to have her with us, 


This is written just a few days before the opening of the New York Con- 


ference. The Local Committee in New York has carried a tremendous job 
which they have handled with enthusiasm and much hard work, Right nowe- 
and it will be the same throughout the Conference--we at Headquarters who 
have assisted them are very conscious of their heavy contribution to the 
planning and operation of the Conference, 


A_very interesting letter is at hand from J, F, W. Bryon, Borough Librarian 
of Eccles in Manchester, England, He writes in part: "I am anxious to get 


in touch with an American colleague whose library and area corresponds in 

important respects with mine, with a view to the regular exchange of views 
and ideas, and I shall be very grateful if you can help me to trace sucha 
one", Mr, Bryon's letter gives many interesting details on his library and 
community and we should be glad to hear from anyone who might like to know 
more of what he has in mind, 


Yoyr attention is invited, especially, to the articles in this issue by 


Mr. Fenton and Mr, Bloss on whether librarians are necessary and how to 
tell one, We hope you will also like the special Conference photographic 
feature, 


These days before the Conference are busy and exciting for everyone, Much 
of my time has been occupied in preparing for the various meetings of the 


Executive Board, Of prime and perennial consideration is the budget. We 
have given much thought to the present and future activities of the Head- 
quarters staff of the Association and have tried to relate these to the 
funds we are likely to have available for 1952-53, I hope especially that 
we can improve and expand ovr efforts directed at an Increase in the Member- 
ship and Increase in Service, I am looking forward especially to the meet- 
ing of the Executive Board with representatives of divisions and other 
national library groups for this is a great area for cooperative and united 
effort. 


The American Heritage Project held an Evaluation Conference, May 27-29, at 
the Conrad Hilton Hotel in Chicago, The meeting covered: Reports from 
Area Supervisors, The Place of the American Heritage Discussion Group in 
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the Community, Administrative Problems, Leader Training Program, Materials, 
Publicity, and a most interesting and helpful discussion on Evaluation by 
Dr, Edgar Dale, 

Personal to the Editor: This is about as far as I can get this time-~ or 


else I'l] be conflicting with Conference announcements that will be made by 
other persons, 


A special] Memo to Members 
WE 


HOPE 
YOU 
ENJOYED 
THE 


CONFERENCE! 


Brit We<gxé 


David H, Clift 
Executive Secretary 


June 23, 1952 
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Creative Librarianship 


r THE MATHEMATICAL field we find the phrase “creative mathematics.” The term 
evidently means that beyond such studies as arithmetic and geome try lies an 
undefined mathematical universe which, once sighted, excites and compels the 
imaginative mind. The concept quite naturally suggests to us the parallel, “crea. 
tive librarianship.” For there are indications that beyond the known techniques of 
circulation, reserved book rooms, and public relations lies a library universe, also 
unmapped and unbounded. One suspects, strangely enough, that it may be the 
same universe that attracts the mathematician. Newton explored it under one 
light, Dewey under another. 

“Short of an essay, one critical element of creative librarianship is worth noting, 
That is the importance of recognizing the idea—not necessarily what it is, but how 
it is sown, how it ripens, how to gather it. It does little harm, apparently, to forget 
the specific character of an idea, but not to observe how it becomes one is like 
waiting for darkness. It seems important to remember that an idea can come to 
us all in a piece after a reading in library literature or that it can slip in unnoticed 
from among thousands of others clamoring at a library conference. Sometimes an 
idea acts as a catalyst, bringing a loose arrangement of library ideas into sudden 
crystal. More often it sinks noiselessly below until, nurture d by several seasons 
of thought, it reappears as myste riously as a Spring crocus. 

A knowledge of this, among other things, is essential to the practice of creative 
librarianship. 


I‘ ANSWER TO our request in the May issue for sugge stions for improving the serv- 
ices of the Bulletin, we have received three letters. Two of them were from 
friends, the other from a person who was really more interested in asking about 
something else. We are nonetheless grateful for three readers sufficiently interested 
to write. It indicates that there may be others who have thoughts on ‘the subject 
but who have been just too busy to get them into a letter. 

In the meantime we have continued to solicit opinions and ideas from any who 
would listen. Not long ago we invited a group of interested librarians to meet at 
Headquarters for an all-day discussion of the Bulletin. The many fertile ideas 
derived from this source added to those already gathered, give a pretty good in- 
dication of how the Bulletin can be improved. 

In brief, it is the concensus of opinion that the Bulletin should, as far as possible, 
be made readable, unified in its point of view, and enlivened in format. Specific 
suggestions made over and over again recommend the use of biographical material 
in profile form; a continuing review of library trends in evidence throughout the 
country; an increase in illustrated articles, more informal than scholarly in character; 
and, for the record, a section of the more important ALA happenings. 

Funds permitting, planning for the Bulletin will be along these lines. We should 
say “membership permitting,” for the members, if they disagree with this general 
prospectus, still have the opportunity to instruct us differe ntly. 


R.L.R. 
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One Library World 


ROBERT BINGHAM Downs 
PRESIDENT, AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


Inaugural Address Presented on July 4, 1952, 
at the ALA Annual Conference, New York City 


NTERNATIONAL events of the past thirty- 

five, and in particular the last fifteen, 
years have forced every clear-sighted per- 
son to the realization that all of us belong 
to one world, and, whether we like our 
neighbors or not, we shall have to live 
with them. 

It is scarcely less apparent, I believe, that 
we should recognize the concept of one 
library world. Increasingly, librarianship 
as it is practiced in the United States has 
become accepted as a standard which the 
rest of the globe is striving to attain. A 
survey of American library school enroll- 
ment last year revealed students from a 
total of thirty- -six nations, representing all 
the six continents. U ader the sponsorship 
of the Department of State, the Department 
of the Army, the Library of Congress, 
philanthropic foundations, and other agen- 
cies, numerous librarians have come from 
Latin America, Germany, Japan, and else- 
where for periods of observation and study 
here. The flow is not all in one direction. 
Within the past two or three years, Ameri- 
can librarians under Fulbright grants have 
been going abroad in growing numbers; an 
American faculty has been sent to staff 4 
new library school in Japan; and indiv idual 
experts traveled from the United States to 
advise on a varie ty of professional projects. 
Even greater in their impact, probably, are 
the approximately two hundred U. S. In- 
formation Centers now functioning in some 
sixty countries, carrying with them highly 
influential demonstrations of effective public 
and reference library service. 

On the research level, one of our notable 
cooperative enterprises, the Farmington 
Plan, for acquisition of books from abroad, 
owes a large measure of its success to the 
advisory services provided by national li- 
brary leaders in the areas at present com- 
prised in the plan. Another example is 
in the field of cooperative cataloging, where 
in several foreign countries beginnings are 
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being made in the printing and exchange of 
cards for their own national publishing out- 
put, helping to relieve the Library of Con- 
gress of a portion of the huge task, a 
development that is particularly important 
for many minor and esoteric languages. 

Further illustrations of the global char- 
acter of librarianship could be multiplied, 
but those cited demonstrate the strong pre- 
vailing trends. Assuming, then, that we 
acknowledge the indivisibility of the library 
profession and accept the responsibilities of 
leadership which have naturally gravitated 
to us, are there not some direct implications 
for our own national library situation? Is 
not the fact that we are all librarians more 
significant than the fact we are any given 
species of librarian? Of course, we are in 
an age of specialization, when we must be 
catalogers, subject experts, reference work- 
ers and readers’ advisors, college, school, 
medical, law, business, governmental, and 
other types of librarians. We are over- 
looking the basic essentials, however, if we 
fail to perceive that each of the divisions 
is, in reality, a facet of a larger picture, 
differing in details, while being motivated by 
common objectives and the same intrinsic 
philosophy. 

In the American Library Association as 
constituted today is embodied the principles 
just described. Through democratic pro- 
cesses of change over the years, the Asso- 
ciation has continued to be “fully responsive 
to the evolving needs of the profession, 
making provision through its divisions and 
other agencies, for representation of a wide 
range of specialized interests. At the same 
time, a high degree of autonomy has been 
achieved, to prevent the activities of any 
group from being unduly hampered or re- 
stricted by an_all- -powerful headquarters 
organization. It is the conclusion, I believe, 
of those who have helped to shape the 
present American Library Association that 
the Association is only as strong as its 
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Therefore, it is estab- 
lished policy of the Headquarters staff, the 
Executive Board, and the Council to en- 
courage the systematic development of such 
individual parts as the Association of Col- 
lege and Reference Libraries, Public Li- 
braries Division, Division of Cataloging and 
Classification, and the American Association 
of School Librarians. 

There was a period, not many years ago, 
when the American Library Association was 
accused frequently of being primarily an 
organization of, by, and for public librarians. 
Other librarians, notably those from colleges, 
universities, and research libraries reporte 1d 
feeling out of place. The validity of this 
charge, if it were ever true, can no sees 
be seriously maintained. So successful, i 
fact, has been the infiltration of arsine 
and research librarians that the public li- 
brarians now have a just basis for claims 
of discrimination. - Witness, the choice of a 
university librarian as incoming president 
and of a college librarian as pre side »nt-elect. 
But perhaps the pendulum will soon swing 
in the opposite direction again. 

It was the executive board’s recognition 
last year of the principle and value of unity 
in the library profession which caused it 
to recommend that the American Library 
Association become, in effect, a federation of 
library associations. In accordance with the 
Board’s action, all national library groups 
were invited, a few months ago, to partici- 
pate in the American Library Association as 
divisions or affiliates. Today, there are at 
least a dozen national library associations 
in the United States, exclusive of ALA 
divisions. These organizations are serving 
admirably the professional needs of medical, 
law, theatre, business, music, theological, 
and other important segments of the library 
field. Without a certain degree of integra- 
tion, however, such as could be achieved 
through federation, over/apping activities, 
competition, differences in objectives, and 
lack of complete canvases are prob- 
able, if not inevitable. It is my conviction 
that the American Library Association, in 
consultation and cooperation with its sister 
associations should continue efforts for a 
closer union of all organizations whose pur- 
pose is to develop and improve library 
service for all segments of the population. 


component units. 
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We will, thereby, like Aesop’s fable of the 
bundle of faggots, find strength in numbers 
and solidarity. 

These remarks are equally pertinent for 
our numerous local, state, and_ regional 
library Unquestionably, we need 
a strong national association for over-all] di- 
rection and guidance, but much can be 
accomplished on a decentralized basis that 
could not be done effectively on a national 
level. In this respect, at least, I am a firm 
states’ rightist. The state and _ regional 
associations are closer to the grass roots, 
are more intimately familiar with conditions 
in their areas, and better organized for the 
extension of library service into every com- 
munity in the country. It is my intention, 
as president of the Association during the 
coming year, to support by every practicable 
means the strengthening of state library 
association programs. In that way, we shall 
also be contributing to the health, vigor, and 
influence of the American Library Associa- 
tion. 

May I conclude with a few remarks on 
my conception of the role of an ALA presi- 
dent. The honor is the highest which the 
Association can bestow. L ooking back over 
the past seventy- six years, the list of men 
and women who have held the office is a 
distinguished and impressive one. Their 
contributions to the advancement of the 
profession were, and in wee rous Cases con- 
tinue to be, noteworthy. A deep feeling of 
responsibility and at times of inadequacy 
must possess anyone who now attempts to 
follow in their footste ps. Furthermore, in 
common with most aspects of modern life, 
the Association has grown immensely 
size, complexity and scope, in contrast to 
the relatively simple organization which 
existed for, say, the first two generations 
of its history. I am also fully aware of the 
brevity of a one-year term of office. Even 
if one were of a radical turn of mind, it 
would be difficult to plot and stage a suc- 

cessful revolution in that short period of 
time. How much weight, then, can a single 
individual actually exert in the pre »sidency 
of the Association? Perhaps not as great 
as may be supposed from superfici ial ob- 
servation, and yet, through active participa- 
tion in the Association’s varied interests, 
the role is not necessarily minor, or the 


groups. 
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president a mere figurehead. At times, 
there are opportunities to lead and to blaze 
new trials—always an exhilarating experi- 
ence. For the most part, however, the 
president's contribution to the Association’s 
program. is made through cooperation with 
others, and in particular by close collabora- 
tion with the Council and Executive Board, 
and by expediting in any feasible manner 


the work of divisions, boards, and com- 
mittees. In a democratic society, such as 
ours, these methods of operation seem to 
me the only truly appropriate ones. 

To further the high ideas of the Ameri- 
can Library Association, I pledge every 
effort of which I am capable in the year 
ahead, and I ask your full support and un- 
derstanding as we go forward. 


ALA Officers, 1952-53 


ALA officers for 1952-53 were installed at 
the Fourth General Session of the New York 
Conference on July 4, 1952. The total num- 
ber of ballots cast was 7456. 


President 

Robert Bingham Downs, president-elect 
of the American Library Association, was in- 
stalled as president at the close of the 71st 
Annual Conference. 

Mr. Downs is director of the University 
of Illinois Library School. He has been an 
ALA Councilor and chairman of a number of 
ALA committees and boards since joining 
the Association in 1929. He was also presi- 
dent of ACRL in 1940-41. In 1948 he went 
to Japan to help organize the National Diet 
Library, and returned to Japan in 1950 to 
survey possibilities of setting up the Japan 
Library School, financed by the Department 
of the Army and administered and super- 
vised by ALA. Mr. Downs has written and 
edited numerous professional library publi- 
cations, including several published by ALA. 


First Vice President 
(President-Elect) 

Flora B. Ludington, librarian of Mount 
Holyoke College, was chosen 1952-53 first 
vice president (president-elect) in the recent 
ALA election. 

Miss Ludington has been a member of the 
ALA Executive Board and chairman of a 
number of ALA committees and boards since 
joining the Association in 1922. She has 
also been chairman of the ALA International 
Relations Board since 1946, and in May of 
1947 she attended the thirteenth meeting of 


the International Library Committee in Oslo, 
Norway. 

Miss Ludington, who is a contributor to 
library and educational periodicals, is also 
adviser on U.S. Quarterly Book Review; 
sponsored by the Library of Congress. 





Flora B. Ludington 


As first vice president of ALA during 
1952-53, Miss Ludington will automatically 
assume the presidency of the Association at 
the close of the annual conference in Los 
Angeles next year. 


Second Vice President 
Lucile M. Morsch, chief, General Refer- 
ence and Bibliography Division, Library of 
Congress, Washington, D.C., since 1951, has 
been elected ALA second vice president for 
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1952-53. Miss Morsch has been very active 
in ALA affairs and served as a member of the 
ALA Council 1940-44; she was chairman of 
the Committee on Cooperative Cataloging 
1940-41; and was president, division of 
Catologing and Classification 1943-44. She 
has been a member of the association since 
1929. Miss Morsch is a contributor to vari- 
ous library periodicals and author of Catalog 
Department Manual, Check List of New 
Jersey Imprints 1784-1800; and editor, Li- 
brary Literature, 1921-1932. 


Treasurer 


Raymond C. Lindquist, librarian, Cuya- 
hoga County Public Library, Cleveland, 
Ohio, has been elected ALA Treasurer for 
1952-53. He has been a member of the 
association since 1933 and served as a mem- 
ber of the ALA Council 1948-52; was presi- 
dent of the Ohio Library Association 1950- 
51. Mr. Lindquist has served on the Board 
of Education for Librarianship since 1951. 
He has been chairman of such committees as 
Library Extension Board, Federal Relations 
Committee, and Institution Libraries Com- 


mittee. He was former editor of the New 
Jersey Library Bulletin and the Ohio Library 
Association Bulletin. 


Executive Board 

Mae Graham, supervisor, School and 
Children’s Libraries, Library Extension Dj- 
vision, State Department of Education, Balti- 
more, Md., and Eugene H. Wilson, director, 
University of Colorado Libraries, and pro- 
fessor of library science, Boulder, were 
elected to the ALA Executive Board for 
four-year terms. , 
Council 

New members elected to four-year terms 
are: Anne H. Farrington, public library 
consultant, Wisconsin, Free Library Com- 
mission, Madison; Frederick Cromwell, 
librarian, University of Arizona Library, 
Tucson, Ariz.; Howard M. Rowe, director, 
Tacoma Public Library, Tacoma, Wash.; 
Marjorie Bruce Sing, assistant to librarian, 
Vancouver Public Library, Vancouver, B.C., 
Canada; and Sidney Butler Smith, director 
University of Vermont Libraries, Burlington, 
Vt. 


Official Report of ALA Election Returns 


1952 


Total number of ballots cast .......... 7456 
Total number of ballots for each candidate 


First Vice-President and President-elect 


Lua@ington, Flora B. .. 020s cesiceccs 4415 
Zimmerman, Mrs. Carma Russell ... 2973 
Second Vice-President 
Barker, Tommie Dora ............. 3552 
ER, GI. OE... dike wrrnrp arose 3759 
Treasurer 
Lindquist, Raymond C. ........... 4826 
Poemeeem, Remtty Mw... cece ccc eees 2417 
Members of the Executive Board 
(For term 1952-56) 
Powell, Benjamin Edward ......... 2860 
Wino, Bugene H. ......:......... 4227 
I oon go et crs be a ielvie tec 4564 
IE iin 5s cbcs india einen eRe ie 2483 


Members of the Council 
(For term 1952-56) 


Cromwell, Frederick .............. 4129 
Chem, FORE oi. cs cces ccesecees 3090 
Farrington, Anne H..............-- 4476 
Ce er eee eee 2637 
ae ee) re 3482 
Lefevre, Alice Louise .............. 3715 
Eastlick, John Taylor .............. 3091 
Spee IE BS 5 ssaiaigin, ts malaria 4024 
Herrick, Mary Darrah ............. 3230 
Smith, Sidney Butler .............. 3900 
Jenkins, Kathleen R. ............... 3346 
Sing, Marjorie Bruce .............. 3949 


or 


Ballots voided as invalid ............. 


ALA ELECTION COMMITTEE 
Mary Z. Hilton 
Stillman K. Taylor 
Ralph Esterquest, Chairman 





Annual Report Display 


Mrs. ELizABETH M. BAKER 





University Hospitals Library—Visual Display 
of an Annual Report 


IBRARY borrowers are seldom aware of 
L information such as is incorporated in 
an annual report. From the point of view 
of the librarian it should be decidedly 
advantageous to publicize pertinent facts 
and figures, but the question always arises: 
How can such statistics be presented at- 
tractivelyP With the help of several staff 
members with artistic ideas and a pro- 
pensity for percentages we did some ex- 
perimenting with circulation statistics. 

Although the General Library serves 
staff and patients, it is the former who use 
the library for reading and reference. The 
visual display was, therefore, pointed di- 
rectly to the staff. Thus, the statistics 
shown are staff circulation rather than the 
total staff-patient circulation. 

As the picture indicates, a series of four 
graphs plus one general information poster 
is the basis of the display. Each bar of the 
graph has an individual color. A ribbon 
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of the same shade ties the bar to an ap- 
propriate book and, in one case, to wire 
figures. Each graph directs attention to a 
particular phase of staff circulation statis- 
tics. Reading from left to right: 

Graph # 1—Categories in which book 
circulation fall—i.e. rental, non-rental, books 
borrowed from Cleveland Public Library. 

Graph # 2—Percentage of books and 
periodicals circulated. 

General Information Poster. 

Graph # 3—Percentage comparison of 
books circulated to staff and patients. 

Graph # 4—Percentage of type of books 
circulated—i.e. fiction, non-fiction, juvenile, 
foreign. 

There were comments on several scores: 
The staff were amazed to see how much 
they read; they were highly interested in 
the types of books read and, incidentally, 
not a few learned that the library had 
juvenile and foreign literature; they all 
chuckled over the wire figures and agreed 
that the display was eye-catching. Our 
experiment was a success and you can be 
sure it was balm to our somewhat anxious 
hearts to hear: “Say, this is good!” 
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A Layman Asks— 


Are Librarians Necessary? 


ALFRED H. 


off second base, and any smart catcher 
need only to whip the ball to the shortstop 
to tag me out. However, this situation is 
not of my choosing and so if I am thrown 
out, it will make little impression on a hide 
that has been toughened by a variety of 
thumps, bumps and wallops. 

I was asked to give a layman's view 
of libraries, books, Wheavians. and/or the 
library profession. And ey turning the 
project over in my mind, I, no doubt, was 
influenced by the prensa steel situation. 
The thought occured to me: what would 
happen if. all the librarians in the United 
States were suddenly to walk off their jobs? 

Supposing Local 47, Amalgamated Li- 
brary Workers of America, C.A.I.F.O.L., 
were to advise Clarence Sherman of the 
Providence Public Library that they were 
fed up and were going to strike unless 
they received a wages, a voice in man- 
age ‘ment, and a variety of fringe benefits, 
such as time a one half for those working 
on the information desk and being forced to 
answer foolish questions from an overbear- 
ing public, or perhaps time and one half 
for reference librarians who were fed up 
with helping social climbers find obscure 
branches in wild shrubbery, or perhaps the 
right to smoke on duty, not to mention 
forty-five paid holidays, retirement at fifty 
on full pay and numerous health insurance 
programs. And supposing that Brother 
Sherman said, “Don’t be silly,” and Local 
47 walked off the job. 

Presumably it would be followed by the 
staffs of all the private, public, collegiate, 
and sundry libraries in the country. 

Well, what would hz appen? 

My immediate guess is that not too much 


‘ s OF this moment, I am about four strides 
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would happen because librarians, unfortu- 
nately, are dealing as much in ideas as 
they are in books. The long-range results, 
[ feel, would have a definite effect on our 
culture and civilization. However, the 
short-range results might not be as definite. 

Any big industrial strike has its re verbera- 
tions on allied industries and, naturally, a 
strike of librarians would effect at least the 
book publishing world, which in turn would 
cause some effect on paper making, printing 
and binding. Now I am not interested in 
putting people out of work, but it does seem 
to me that to stop the publishing business 
temporarily might not be a bad thing. It 
might give us a chance to catch up on some 
of our reading. Certainly, there is much 
more material published these days, than 
any One person can catalogue, let alone read, 
Of course the government undoubtedly 
would come to the aid of the book publish- 
ers so that all the materials of printing would 
go into government subsidized pamphlets 
and books, and that certainly would not be 
good. But these problems are not as im- 
portant to my mind as what would happen 
to the users of libraries 

In the first place, whe does use our li- 
braries? Not as many persons as librarians 
would wish. The detective story fans, the 
romance novel readers, the genealogists, the 
authors, the students and researchers come 
first to my mind. What would these people 
do if our libraries were closed to them? 
Well, the detective story fans might turn to 
beating their wives or liquor, or they might 
even take up some practical agin vil as 
historical research, or photography, or they 
might possibly get involved in a little exer- 
cise. The readers of romantic literature, or 
perhaps I should say novels, no doubt would 
turn to the movies and television. And the 
genealogists would be forced to turn to per- 
haps primary sources or, failing that, bridge. 

The students and the researchers are some- 
thing else again, however. Students must 
have books from which to study and it is 
possible that they would be forced to pur- 

(Continued on page 242) 
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A Librarian Writes— 


How to Tell a Librarian 


MEREDITH BLOss 


HERE Is some confusion in the public 
‘Tass about what librarians do and what 
they are and I think it ought to be dissi- 


pated. 


One of the rea- 
sons it is hard to 
tell a librarian is 
that so many peo- 
ple in libraries are 
really working at 
other occupations. 
There are business 
managers, educa- 
tors, social work- 
ers, mechanics and 
inventors, politi- 
cians, salesmen, 
architects, and peo- 
ple of no particular vocational persuasion 
who “like books” and are therefore ideally 
suited for library work. Another reason 
some find it difficult to distinguish librarians 
from other people is that there are a great 
many misconceptions about what librarians 
look like. 

I thought about this last summer when 
a Chicago waitress told another man and me 
that we couldn’t possibly be librarians be- 
cause we didn’t “look dusty enough.” She 
had a picture of librarianship in her mind 
from somewhere but it obviously didn’t jibe 
with the facts. I thought then and still be- 
lieve that dustiness is not a pertinent recogni- 
tion trait to apply to librarians. There must 
be something better, more definitive. There- 
fore I have set avon a few basic principles 
to which others will undoubtedly want to 
add, to enable those who may be interested 
in this sort of thing to understand what a 
librarian is, does, and looks like. 

For one thing you should expect to find 
that the librarian will be a woman. Of 
course it doesn’t do much good to know 
this when you are in the library, because 
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most of the other people there (known in the 
trade as patrons) will be women, too. Some- 
times, it is true, the librarian will turn out 
to be a man but this will be so infrequent 
that it need cause you no concern, As a 
matter of fact, you will rarely mistake a male 
for a female librarian because the men take 
considerable pains to ensure that they will 
not be mistaken, by adopting various signs 
of masculinity and virility, such as strong 
speech and the smoking of pipes. 

Where to look for librarians in the com- 
munity organization is another difficult prob- 
lem. In fact, they have a little trouble find- 
ing themselves. Some think they are in the 
field of education; others see their role as 
one of aiding the existing government to re- 
main in power; others consider themselves to 
be a kind of social worker, elevating the 
general condition. A few admit they are 
just performing a service which the tax- 
payers want, but not many accept such an 
ordinary role. The dictionary, at least the 
one I looked in, lists library science, in its 
coverage : special fields, under the general 
heading of “Literature” and defines a li- 
brarian as aia trained in library science 
who engages in library service.” This is 
quite a handy definition, especially since li- 
brary service, not being defined, can mean 
almost anything, or at least can mean what- 
ever it is that a person does who is trained 
in library science. We probably need more 
words. I couldn't help wishing that “libra- 
tion” hadn’t been usurped by the astrono- 
mers for their own starry devices. Defined 
as a “real or apparent oscillatory motion” 
the word could be so useful as an occasional 
alternative for librarianship or sub-heading 
of it. 

It would be well to look for librarians 
among the “good” people of your acquaint- 
ance, along with the teachers and the 
preachers, the poets and the musicians, 
the authors and the critics. These are the 
people who are well-behaved themselves and 
who do good, but unfortunately, in the popu- 
lar fancy at least, don’t do much good. 
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Thus the outlook with the uplift is a recog- 
nizeable trait to use as a clue when you are 
looking for members of the bookish craft. It 
has never been entirely clear to me why this 
is true, but it seems to be. 

Librarians were early crusaders and torch- 
bearers and many remain so. People seem to 
expect them to be and to take a moral view 
of attending the library. There is the notion, 
held by librarians and others alike, that 

“book- reading” is a “good” occupation, 
ethically speaking, although I can see no 
reason for this belief except that reading 
keeps the reader out of mischief. As a 
theory this is on the negative side; to make 
it mean anything one would have to prove 
that the reader would have done some mis- 
chief if he had not been reading. For that 
matter, is reading per se more desirable than 
sinning? If it is, the librarian is a kind of 
policeman and reading is a state of harmless 
suspension into which it is desired to put as 
large a proportion of the population as pos- 
sible lest they do something harmful. Early 
libraries in this country, I understand, were 
founded by bene factors of mankind who 
saw in them an alternative to saloons and 
their inevitable consequence, the gutter. 
But I’m afraid it has to be said that if these 
benefactors sought to displace the love of 
drink with that of reading, the maneuver 
was not wholly successful. 

Another way you can tell librarians is by 
looking at their motivations. They are 
driven by a keen desire to serve and to be 
helpful. They are especially willing to do 
things with other people's money and this 
makes them invaluable in a socie ty which 
is increasingly based upon the principle of 
spending other people’s money. Librarians 
love to buy books, hire pe ople, and particu- 
larly to plan buildings. They have a signal 
ability to get at first principles; the conver- 
sation of librarians usually begins with a brief 
survey of the budget situation and goes from 
there to circulation. It is alw ays presumed 
that the budget is larger, the only question 
being that of degree. To admit having a 
smaller budget would be like admitting 
failure; a librarian in that painful position 
would surely avoid the company of his 
fellows and the necessity for making conver- 
sation. Circulation, too, is always better 
than it was. A lower circulation, should 


such a disaster occur, is always explainable 
by circumstances clearly outside the ]j 
brarian’s control, such as weather, new in. 
ventions, war, scourge, high employment, or 
some other dire event. Increased circula- 
tion, on the other hand, is quite obviously 
due to forces set in motion by the ad- 
ministrative organization. The librarian, 
then, besides being helpful and a servant of 
the people, is always clearly aligned in 
terms of his real goals and able to discourse 
on them cogently when called upon to do so, 
and to explain logically any deviation there. 
from or any failure to reach them as 
planned. This characteristic in public 
servants is very laudable and should be 
found in more of them. 

Another phase of the librarian’s attitude 
toward his work is his extreme caution in 
the care of public property. One could 
hardly imagine a person to whom the safe 
keeping of rare and precious materials could 
be more safely entrusted. The librarian will 
go to almost any length to prevent the 
misuse of publicly owned books and will 
work diligently and spare no effort to re- 
cover those not back on the shelves within 
the prescribed limits. Their proclivities in 
this area have earned for librarians many 
pertinent comments from observers and li- 
brary patrons, both present and past. 

Librarians are also known to go far be- 
yond the call of duty. They have given their 
time and money to try to persuade the 
various governments to bring the benefits 
of libraries to people who not only dont 
have these benefits but aren’t even sure that 
they want them. The concern of librarians 
for such benighted people has been cited 
in the halls of Congress. There are, it may 
be safe to say, few other groups in the 
country whose members would campaign so 
ardently for more work when there are too 
few to do the job they’ve already been 
given. This far-sighted inclination to work 
for reforms they deem necessary, even 
against the apathy or opposition of the 
would-be Leneficients, and this unselfish 
willingness to accept more work than can 
possibly be done well, is thus a characteristic 
to be associated with librarians and one that 
obviously should be added to our inventory. 

A degree of serenity seems to be associ- 
on with librarians. ‘The relationship be- 
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tween caring for books and being of a mild 
disposition is borne out by observation even 
though logic tells me it should not be so. 
Librarians are brokers in ideas, practitioners 
of print, ministers to the minds of men. 
As all clearly know, it is ideas that start 
Congressional investigations, encourage wars 
and set the world agog. One might think, 
therefore, that librarians, dealing in ideas as 
they do, would be more feverish, more 
ebullient than they appear to be. How they 
are able to restrain themselves so well from 
being visibly affected by the contents of the 

wer-houses in which they work is some- 
thing I have often wondered about but have 
never been able to explain. Perhaps they 
do so out of consideration for their less 
fortunate fellows; if so, this is certainly a 
noble trait. 

Once in a while librarians disagree with 
each other, but not often. The literature 
of the craft is on the whole calm and com- 
posed. Members commend each other on 
their various triumphs or describe with shy 
and tranquil pride a new method one has 
discovered for using a paste-pot to advance 
the frontiers of library service. Now and 
then a gentle murmur or a flurry of un- 
rest is heard above the calm but these im- 
pertinences are infrequent and shortlived. 

As might be expected, the quality of book- 
ishness is most closely associated with li- 
brarians, implying that they are given to 
reading or study; that they are more ac- 
quainted with books than with real life. 
How much of this is really true of librarians, 
and how much a myth, would have to be de- 
termined by a factual survey of the sort 
which only a national foundation equipped 
with unlimited funds could undertake. The 
truth, in matters like this, is indissolubly as- 
sociated with large sums of money and there- 
fore not available to persons without such 
resources. It would be my impoverished 
guess that if you were to interrogate a 
bookish man or woman closely you might 
be just as apt to find you were talking to 
a patron of the liberty as to a librarian; per- 
haps even one of the ten per cent of the ten 
per cent who use the library avidly. They 
should be bookish if anyone is. ; 

More important than appearing to be 
bookish, librarians are known for their 
knowledge of books and this is a recogniz- 


able trait. They can not only mention hun- 
dreds of authors and titles; they can suggest 
which book to read for what purpose and 
tell you why the book that is on the shelves 
would be better than the book you wanted 
to read that someone else took before you 
got there. Their wide knowledge of books 
is accompanied by a charming modesty about 
their accomplishments; few take the trouble 
to acquire wide renown as book people. 
The status of librarians as authorities in the 
world of books is greater in the local situa- 
tion where they are known and well-re- 
garded, thus taking exception to the adage 
that a prophet is without honor and so forth. 

This catalogue of the virtues of the libra- 
rian could doubtless be extended but per- 
haps the point has been made. Let us be 
candid. Part of the difficulty we have in 
telling the librarian comes from the fact that 
we haven't clarified what we mean by the 
librarian’s unique role and peculiar contribu- 
tion. When we undertake to point out the 
librarian, we should consider his role and 
his contribution, rather than look for traits 
which have been associated with librarians, 
or say that librarians are people who have 
been to library schoo] and are now working 
in libraries. 

The librarian must be known by what he 
does, and if he is to be distinguished at all, it 
will be by what he does that no one else can 
do. His unique role can be simply stated; it 
has been discussed for years. Just as the 
physician is concerned with physical mat- 
ters and the preacher with affairs of the 
spirit, the librarian is the community’s idea- 
dealer. He is the one to whom you can go 
to get something for your mind. 

There is quite a traffic to be done in this 
market, as a matter of fact. Most librarians 
know of the need but there is one facet of it 
that might be mentioned briefly lest anyone 
think the librarian’s job is fading or done. 
I speak of a little matter known as the future 
of mankind. 

Two things happened to modern mass 
man during the past hundred years with re- 
sults he didn’t foresee and has scarcely 
grasped. He demanded freedom and ob- 
tained, with democracy, the responsibility 
for government. He sought easier living and 
found, with industrialization, the leisure to 
learn how to govern. He isn’t sure that he 
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wants to learn how to govern; that he 
wouldn't rather go fishing or watch the ball 
game. But it begins to look as though some- 
thing must be done; he suspects uneasily 
that there may not be any ball game if he 
doesn’t learn the score. And it begins to 
look as though running the world demands 
some know-how. 

Where can a fellow look for help? What 
did yesterday's rulers know about solving 
the proble ms of the people? When they had 
the leisure, and while the little people were 
sweating in the galleys and in the mines, 
what did the silane learn about the eternal 
questions? The answers are in the books 
and when modern mass man, faced with the 
pressing need to make independent judg- 
ments, cries out in his confusion for help, 


the only one who can respond is the one who 
knows where to go among the books, the 
one whose essential skill is the use of books, 
the one who deals in ideas. 

It would be well then for the librarian 
to be distinguished, not by his dustiness or 
his bookishness, his caution or his concern 
with public morals, but by what he does that 
no one else can do. It would be important 
for the librarian to ri distinguished, 
not by his social work or his architecture, 
his salesm: inship or his chee but by 
his skill in the use of books and by his 
ministry in ideas. And it would be well, 
since there are so few librarians and there js 
so much to be done, for some of them to 
stop tilting at windmills and start manning 
the dikes. 


Mrs. GracE THOMAS STEVENSON AND RUTH SHAPIRO 


People Make a Program oes 


AND PEOPLE ARE making the American 
Heritage Program—all kinds of people, all 
over the country. There is a young librarian 
who is pi atiently le sading a small group of 
adolescents in Harlem into articulate e xpres- 
sion and the group process. In La Crosse 
there is a welder leading a discussion group, 
and in Georgia a young university teac ther is 
so interested in the program that he not only 
administers the groups he is responsible for, 
but road-shows the program to civic, profes- 
sional and social groups all over the south- 
east. In Mississippi, the leader of one group, 
which is using films in their program, shows 
the film to her discussion group and then, 
since this is a community which has had al- 
most no access to films before, she shows the 
film in schools, churches, community clubs, 
and the like, until sometimes a thousand 
people see it. 

This is the strength of the American Heri- 
tage Program—the enthusiasm people feel 
for it—the feeling that the program is their 
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own. This local pride and interest in the 
program was typified in Watkinsville, 
Georgia, where the Town Council adjourned 
a meeting to sit in on the American Heritage 
discussion group. In Huntsville, Alabama, a 
group mi ide up mostly of men, call them- 
selves “The Little Town Meeting.” Hunts- 
ville, once a center of ante bellum wealth and 
culture, is now in the heart of the TVA 
region, and the site of Red Stone Arsenal, 
and the men come from both the old families 
and from the newcomers working on govern- 
ment jobs. The group offers a good chance 
for a friendly meeting, an exchange of some- 
times quite opposite ideas, and a great deal 
of good natured joshing about “bureaucrats 
living on filthy federal money.” 

These things have been observed on a 
journey whic h has taken the proje ct director 
on a visit to all the project’s major areas of 
activity. There are, of course, basic simi- 
larities of content and organization in all 
the programs. New York, Athens and La 
Crosse have as a background the New York 
Public Library list, but all of these places 
use Johnson ‘and Comm: iger as supple- 
mentary reading or reference, and they are 
the mz 1instay of the program in Al: ibama and 
Mississippi. All of them are using films in 
some of their groups, (Cont'd p. 233) 
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CHECKING UP ON 
his notes, just 
before a General 
Session, is one 
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the busiest 


DURING A MEETING 
of the Hospital 
Libraries Div., 
President Margaret 
Kinney and Dr. 
Isadore Snapper, 
professor of Clini- 
cal Medicine, 
listen to one of 
‘ 
U 


the speakers. re 


Snapper spoke on 
Library Service to 
The Medical Staff. 





THE AASL AND DLYCP 
reception for Au- 
thors and Artists 
found Mary Stolz, 
Alvin Tresselt and 
Miriam Powell dis- 
cussing their latest 


DOOKS.« 


RS. ELIZABETH GRAY VINING, author of 
Windows for the Crown Prince," is 
reeted by Virginia Chase, Pittsburgh, 
resident of the DLCYP, before givin big kick 
er talk on "Our American Heritage in ibrari-anna, 
apan, " I booklet 


SUMMARY REPORTS STAFF 
included Josephine 
Grill, NYPL: Maurice 
Tauber, executive 
board member and 
chairman of the staff; 
Carlyle Frarey, U. of 
Columbia; Mrs. David 
Maxfield, U. of Chi- 
cago Library, and 
Wayne Hartwell, NYPL. 





MARY E, WILLIAMS, library ass't., 
Marie Graf, senior catalog librarian 
and Julia ve Crandall, branch librari 
of Newark Public Library, look ad i 
ly at Margaret Mann citation 

Marie Prevost. 


JAMES T. BABB, librarian at Yale, 
chats with Mrs. Helene Scherff 
Taylor and Irving Lieberman as 
they wait for Norman Cousins. 


N TERESTED MEMBERS 
D's Armed Forces 
Li brarians Section at. 
tending the sumposiun, 
Developments in Service 
ee Agnes 
Crawfo ae f Library 
Unit, Dep nt of 
Army ; oy Ca Al Po- 
desta, Deputy, First 
Army Special Services 
Officers. 
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LAWRENCE CLARK POWELL, speaker 
at the First General Session, 
Sarah Lewis Jones and Harold 
Coney at a dinner party prece- 
ding the meeting. Mr. Powell, 
who is director of the William 
Andrews Clark Memorial Library 
and the University of California 
Library, Los Angeles, spoke on 
"The Alchemy of Books." 






























A DISTINGUISHED TRIO at the Newbery-Caldecott 
Banquet: Margaret McElderry, Harcourt, Brace 
and Co.; Frederic G. Melcher, president, R. R. 
Bowker Co.; and Newbery Award winner Eleanor 
Est 





In the Peacock 
Lounge, head- 
quarters for the 
Local committee 
and ALA staff, 
Conference bus- 
iness goes on 
night and day. 
Harold L. Roth, 
chairman of the 
Entertainment 
Committee, and 
Mrs. Edith Ham- 
lin and Cora 
Beatty of the 
ALA staff. 


ANTHONY J. CERRATO, president of the Library 
Trustees Foundation meets trustees Robert 
McIlvain of Marin, Ind. and Harold J. Baily 
of the Brooklyn Public Library at the Trustees 
Tea held at the N.Y.P.L. Mr. Baily later re- 
ceived one of the Citations for Trustees. 


DURING THE PRE-CONFERENCE BOOK 
WORKSHOP the photographer | 
finds Mrs. Lois R. Green, of | 
Alabama, Mrs. Helen E, Wessells, 
editor Library Journal, and 

Douglas Black, president, Double- 
day and Company. 











L. to Re: PAUL BIXLER, libra- 
rian, at Antioch College in 
Yellow Springs, O., and newly 
appointed secretary of the Com. 
mittee on Intellectual Freedom 
is being congratulated by David 
K. Berninghausen, past secretary, 
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librarian of Cooper Union, N. Y, 


ENJOYING A MOMENT befor 
a session of the PLD: 
James J. Weadock, Jr., 
trustee of the Lima, 0. 
Public Library; Mrs 
Genevieve Galick, M 
State Dept. of Edi 
and H 
Indiana 
presiden 
Sion. Mr. Weadock 

s. Galick spoke on 
Small Public Librar 
Its Importance and 
Future. 
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New York Uni- 
president- 
ohn Goudeau and 
president of 
section. : 
speakers Facing Problems 
Recruiting for Librarianship. 


ST BEFORE THE 
General Session 
speakers talk 
daar over. Fren 
Rider, librarian, Wes- 
leyan University Li- 
brary, delivered a Cen 
tenary tribute to Mel- 
vil Dewey. John Bake- 
less, author, editor 
nd | er Graduate 
ty, New York 
j spoke on Li- 
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JEROME CUSHMAN of Salina, 
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The differences in the program are differ- 
ences in the people involved, how they see 
the program, what they bring to it, what 
they get from it. In Athens the prosecuting 
attorney (the leadership revolves in this 
group) got out of a discussion of the film 

“Due Process of Law Denied” a remarkable 
understanding of the abstract ideas back of 
our “due process. ” Two young labor leaders 
in La Crosse, called in as resource people in 
a discussion of the film “With These Hands,” 
made a factual defense of labor’s stand on 
today’s problems. An illiterate woman of 80 
comes to the film discussions in Mississippi 

“I can learn from the pictures and the 
talk.” In New York a middle-aged Austrian 
who has come to this country since World 
War II, said this at a discussion of Turner’s 
Frontier in American History, “Ever since 
I have been in this country I read in the 
newspaper about a strong centralized gov- 
ernment, and how people are afraid of it— 
and I don’t understand. In Europe we ex- 

t the government to tell us what to do. 
Now I have read this book, and listen to 
this talk, and I see what are some of the 
evils of a strong centralized government, and 
what there is in the American character that 

makes you distrust it.” 

The May issue of Harper’ rs Magazine con- 
tained an article by Peter Drucker, “The 
Myth of American U niformity.” We would 
like to add considerable support to Mr. 
Drucker’s thesis. In our travels we have 
heard four discussions on conversation, con- 
cerning chiefly TVA, and possible similar 
developments ‘such as an MVA and a CVA. 
In the heart of the TVA region in Alabama, 
there was unanimous agreement that TVA 
had been of incalculable benefit to the in- 
dustry, agriculture, and general social better- 
ment of that area, but that it was socialistic, 
and the country must, therefore, have no 
more such developments. In Los Angeles 
the group was in agreement with Alabama 
as to the benefits of TVA, in some agree- 
ment also, that it had some aspects of social- 
ism, but—so what? If it could accomplish 
so much good, what matter what you called 
it? Let other portions of the country which 
need it enjoy similar benefits. In Altadena, 
California, the discussion centered mostly 
around a possible MVA. The group was re- 
alistic about the many millions of dollars of 
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damage done by the Missouri in the last 
two years, but it was the opinion of a good 

many of them that the states in that region 
would have to continue suffering that dam- 
age unless they were willing to finance the 
necessary control out of their own pockets— 
it is too dangerous to our liberties for the 
government to step in—and why should 
Maine pay for Nebraska’s development? 
Uniformity? 

Some of the likenesses are unexpected 
ones. You hear more talk of states’ rights 
in Vermont than you do in Alabama. The 
policy of ALA being unalterably opposed to 
racial discrimination, we had some reserva- 
tions about operating in the south, because 
of legal restrictions in those states, in segre- 
gated groups. It develops, that in spite of 
our efforts both nationally and locally, to 
bring different racial groups into the pro- 
gram, we have had practically no success. 
Segregation may not be written on the 
statute books outside of Dixie, but the social 
climate is such that it was not possible to 
achieve a free intermingling of all racial and 
national groups in this program. Denver 
has had more success in this regard than any 
other area, though even here they were not 
successful in their efforts to reach the Span- 
ish-Americans, an important group in the 
southwest. 

And with all this serious and factual dis- 
cussion they are having such a good time! 
A large group, mostly men, in the Mississippi 
Delta, discussed the ethics of the filibuster— 
surely dynamite in the South—with complete 
objectivity, and much laughter. 

In Denver, Vermont and La Crosse we 
attended meetings of the discussion leaders 
devoted to evaluation of what had taken 
place in their groups. They were articulate, 
discerning and objective about the strengths 
and weaknesses of both themselves and the 
program. These discussions were of real 
value to the project office, and evidence of 
the interest these people have in the project. 
It was in Denver that we were told that the 
American Heritage Project had strengthened 
the public relations of ALA. Not only are 
many more people aware of the association, 
but in their minds ALA’s program is giving 
active support to those ideals of American 
freedom which we most need to preserve. 

Apparently, there is not only mental 
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stimulation, but a good deal of comfort to 
be had in talking over our common prob- 
lems in these difficult dé iys, with people as 
concerned as ourselves about finding some 
solutions. And for the smaller cities and 
towns, particularly, there is real pride in 
taking part ina national program. As one li- 
brarian put it, “The fact that ALA and FAE 
are putting on a program through our li- 
brary has added a great deal to our influence 
and prestige in the community.’ 

It has been our good fortune to see spring 
come to the United States from Biloxi to 
Montpelier, from Maryland to the Pacific. 
It has been our greater good fortune to meet 
and talk with some of the 2500 people in- 
volved in group discussion, and we believe, 
the remark a member of one of the Vermont 
groups made to his leader expressed the 
general feeling when he said, “This has been 
the shortest winter I have ever spent in Ver- 
mont.” 


What the Statistics Show 


The compilation of statistics of the groups 
included in the American Heritage Pro- 
gram show some interesting facts.  Al- 
though full reports have not been received 
from all areas, the total number of people 
registered is 2439, the total number of 


groups, 117. The women outnumber the 
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men three to two. The greatest number 
of participants fall in the 36-49 year age 
group. About 75% have had at least some 
college training, 25% being college graduates 
and 25% having had some graduate work, 

About 25% of the registrants are house- 
wives, while the remaining 75% is divided 
almost equally between those in professional 
fields and those in nonprofessional occupa- 
tions. Teachers and librarians make up over 
half of the professional group. 

Over 50% heard of the program through 
their public library while close to 30% wére 
told about it by friends. The remainder 
learned about it through paper stories, radio 
announcements, and other means of com- 
munication. 

More than a third of the total enrolled be- 
cause of a desire to understand and appreci- 
ate American history and the democratic 
process that tend to keep our American 
heritage alive. This was followed closely 
by a group who expressed a general interest 
in the subject. Many joined because of a 
desire, through discussion, to exchange ideas 
with those holding other points of view. 
Still others were seeking information, educa- 
tion, and the opportunity for mental and in- 
tellectual stimulation. A few were curious, 
while other reasons ranged from “for fun” to 
a feeling of responsibility to my children.” 


Index of American Public Library Circulation 


This Index is compiled by the University 
of Illinois Library School, Urbana, and is 
based on monthly circulation reports from 
41 public libraries which are known to con- 
stitute a representative sample of all United 
States public libraries in cities of over 
25,000 (1950) population. In each case the 


index value is the median of the 41 libraries’ 
percentages found when their current circu- 
lation figure is divided by their own circu- 
lation figure for 1939 (or the corresponding 
quarter of 1939). For further information 
see 334-35 of the November 1949 ALA 
Bulletin. 


TABLE 1. QUARTERLY INDEX VALUES FOR A SAMPLE OF 41 AMERICAN PuBLic LiprArties 1951 10 
DATE (CORRESPONDING QUARTER OF 1939 = 100). 
1951 1952 
Jan. Apr. July Oct. Jan. Apr. July Oct. 
Mar. June Sept Dec. Mar. June Sept. Dee 
Index value 80 88 8] 86 93 
Per cent Juvenile 16 45 40 46 17 
Per cent Adult Fiction 29 30 35 29 27 
Per cent Adult Non-Fiction 25 95 25 95 26 
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P residential Address— 


Report of the ALA President to the Council 
June 30, 1952—New York City 


LOLeETA D. FYAN 


INCE the president’s report at the Mid- 
~ winter meeting, your executive board 
has continued its responsibilities for the 
tapestry of the American Library Associa- 
tion, has tried to mend a few of the worn 
spots, and has chosen new strands that will 
affect the future design. 

This report will mention some of the im- 
portant programs being fully covered in 
other meetings during this w eek, will discuss 
the main developments of the year, and will 
point up a few problems that need your at- 
tention in the near future. 

The members of the executive board con- 
sider that one of our most important accom- 
plishments was the appointment of David 
Clift as executive secretary. He has moved 
rapidly out of his induction period. We 
have confidence in the steadiness and sanity 
of his administrative decisions. The execu- 
tive board enjoys working with Mr. Clift on 
the new and recurring issues that are normal 
to such an association as ours. It has been 
a constructive and harmonious year. 

We were happy to applaud the appoint- 
ment of Mrs. Grace Stevenson as associate 
executive secretary. The executive board 
has struggled for years to create and finance 
this position. It is a key one in association 
affairs. We welcome Mrs. Stevenson to it 
and know she will fill it with distinction. 

During our anniversary year, several 
strands of Adult Education have been added 
and strengthened. The American Heritage 
Program of discussion groups, financed by 
the Fund for Adult Education, is proving a 
notable success. 

We are also happy to announce another 
grant of $24,700 from the Fund for Adult 
Education to make a factual surv ey during 
1952-53 of the present adult education ac- 
tivities of libraries. 

The ALA, with many other national or- 
ganizations is taking part in the Register 


and Vote Campaign sponsored by the Ameri- 
can Heritage Foundation. By now, each 
library represented here is actively partici- 
pating in its own community. 

Special note should be made of the Adult 
Education Association of the United States 
of America and its vital program. The ALA 
is working with the AEA, and with its Coun- 
cil of National Organizations and is contrib- 
uting space and some headquarter services 
for its administrative office. Being in its 
formative stage, it is important that librarians 
take an active part in this new national or- 
ganization. Informal types of adult educa- 
tion are characteristic of libraries and should 
receive appropriate emphasis. The AEA is 
beginning a program to help local and state 
adult education associations, a point of con- 
tact for you and your library. 

Arrangements are complete to have our 
incoming president, Mr. Robert B. Downs, 
represent the ALA at Mexico City to survey 
the Biblioteca Nacional looking toward a re- 
organization. This has been made possible 
through the work of the International Rela- 
tions Board and a grant of $2500 from the 
Rockefeller Foundation. 

The executive board has been examining, 
with careful attention, the library services 
furnished by the federal government. Be- 
fore the 1951 reorganization of the U.S. Of- 
fice of Education, the library unit was a gen- 
eral staff service. Its new location under 
Instructional Materials in the Division of 
State and Local School Systems, indicates a 
limiting concept of what the Library Services 
unit is doing. It assumes its only function is 
to provide instructional materials for elemen- 
tary and secondary schools. We believe a 
federal department of education also has 
responsibilities to public, college and special 
libraries. 

Following conferences and correspond- 
ence between Commissioner Earl J. Mc- 
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Grath, assistant commissioner Dr. Buell G. 
Gallagher, and the ALA executive board, it 
was agreed that the first step toward an 
expanded program was a larger budget re- 
quest for the library services unit for 1953- 
54. If funds can be obtained that will al- 
low for tripling the activities of the unit, it 
can be given a more significant location in 
the organizational structure. 

Upon recommendation of the executive 
board, Mr. John Cory spent several weeks in 
Washington drawing up preliminary plans 
for such a program. The department called 
a two day conference of its Library Advisory 
Committee in February at which the pro- 
posals were studied and modified by eleven 
librarians representing various library back- 
grounds and points of view. 

These developments are particularly sig- 
nificant in the light of the library services 
bill, since, according to its terms, federal 
grants to libraries would be administered 
by the U.S. Office of Education. 

‘In addition to the three new grants men- 
tioned earlier added work has been done 
on proposals for foundations projects. Some 
members of ALA have worked on specific 
projects through conferences and others have 
proposed new ideas. Through exploratory 
conversations with foundation officials, we 
are now moving closer to definite requests 
for projects other than those in Adult Educa- 
tion. 

Our committee on Relations with Pub- 
lishers, in which your officers take an active 
part, has held three meetings with the Com- 
mittee on Reading Development of the 
American Book Publishers’ Council. This 
joint committee has a coordinating function 
examining fields to further our mutual inter- 
ests in more and better reading. 

Topics discussed have included book dis- 
tribution and ownership, censorship and the 
suppression of books; legislation on postal 
rates and copyright, on libraries and federal 
library support; how to interest other na- 
tional organizations in books and getting the 
proper recognition of books in international 
programs. 

Action is channeled through the appropri- 
ate groups in the two associations. Some of 
the results, to date, are the book workshops 
held before the Chicago and New York ALA 


conferences. Combined book displays at 
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three state meetings and at smaller library 
meetings have made book selection easier for 
librarians. Efforts have increased to present 
the case for books and reading at national 
conferences and at conventions of extension 
workers, parents and others. A national con. 
ference on Rural Reading is pointing the 
way for state conferences. It is also resulting 
in a handbook on reading to be published by 
the U.S. Department of Agriculture and in 
more articles on books and libraries in farm 
journals. Better distribution of books abroad 
and larger appropriations are occurring in 
the U.S. Department of State. 

A report of this year would be incomplete 
without mention of the growing number of 
cases where censorship and the suppression 
of free ideas is being attempted. As a na- 
tional organization, we prepared for this in 
previous years, stating our principles in the 

Library Bill of Rights and the satement on 
labeling. Our committee on Intellectual 
Freedom continues to be a source of advice 
and experience for any of you who are now 
meeting this situation at home. 

Much of the time of the executive board 
is concerned with such perennial problems as 
the policies at headquarters, planning for 
national conferences, making decisions on 
questions raised by boards and committees, 
budgeting and allotting funds, and promot- 
ing membership. 

We have given special thought this year 
to changes in the budget procedure, asking 
the Budget Committee to raise questions as 
to the functions to be performed and the 
choices to be made, but to carefully avoid 
policy decisions which should be made by 
the executive board and the Council. 

Executive board members have repre- 
sented the association at various national 
conferences and official affairs, have been ac- 
tively concerned about legislation affecting 
libraries and have participated in a number 
of state and regional library meetings. 

To work out the changing patterns of 
work and responsibilities within the Ameri- 

can Library Association, the executive board 
and division representatives met in June, 
January and this morning. We have dis- 
cussed where responsibilities should be cen- 
tered, and how to organize and administer 
the work for greater coordination. We are 
seeking a fair division of dues that will pro- 
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vide both for div isional work and the accom- 
plishment of over-all objectives. We have 
considered the place of divisions, chapters 
and affiliated societies in relation in ALA. 
In addition, your officers have met informally 
with division presidents and chairmen of 
boards to exchange ideas and iron out de- 
tails. 

The changes in the organizational struc- 
ture of ALA require a re-examination of the 
functions to be carried out at Headquarters. 
How can we fit divisional activities into one 
harmonious whole? How can we dovetail 
chapter interests into those of divisions and 
the ALA itself? Mr. Clift’s report will direct 
your thoughts to the changing functions and 
responsibilities of the Headquarters staff and 
the divisional secretaries who work there. 

Our situation requires a restudy of the na- 
tional fields in which the ALA should act. 
These should be the areas where divisions 
and chapters have common interests—pro- 
grams on which librarians, trustees and 
friends of libraries unite for action on a na- 
tional or international scale. 

I recommend the following as such fields 
of interest: 

1. A broad public relations program to foster 

a general understanding of the aims and 
services of all libraries among the popula- 
tion as a whole. It could include 


a. General publicity in press, periodicals, 
radio, television. 

b. More work with other national organiza- 
tions who have interests in education— 
recreation, research information and in 
cultural pursuits. 


2. The proper place of the library in the 
whole Adult Education movement. 
3. Foundation projects to find the gaps and 


weakness in library services,—to experi- 
ment and to introduce new patterns. 

4. The world-wide field of cooperation with 
other countries in all library interests. 

5. Study and discussion of the proper library 
functions to be carried out by federal, state 
and local units of government. The rela- 
tionships of tax supported libraries and 
other libraries. 


These broad objectives, which will deter- 
mine the importance and _ significance of 
library services in the long run, require in- 
creasing statesmanship on the part of divi- 
sion officers—relating their day by day 
interests to the national picture. This re- 
quires continual effort on the part of each 
of us to raise our eyes to the horizon. 

And so your executive board, during the 
past year, has tried to carry out its regular 
duties, to iron our differences between 
groups, to improve the machinery through 
which we work together and to point the 
way to new and broader programs. 


Radio Program Bookmark 


ISTENERS and libraries have had difficulty 
L in obtaining up-to-date information 
about the schedule of books and authors to 
appear on the NBC weekly radio program, 
“Carnival of Books.” The solution is a 
bookmark which gives the schedule and 
which serves at the same time as a stimula- 
tion to summer reading. 

The attractive bookmark gives June 
through September schedule of authors, 
books, and dates and has a space for im- 
printing with the name of the radio station 
and the time and day when the program 
can be heard locally. 

Arrangements for the bookmarks have 


been worked out by the ALA Division of 
Libraries for Children and Young People 
as part of the division program to assist li- 
braries in promoting good radio programs 
which stimulate the reading of children’s 
books. The bookmarks can be obtained, 
imprinted as requested, from Sturgis Print- 
ing Co., Sturgis, Michigan. $7.50 for 500, 
$10 for 1000 and $40 for 5000 (no orders 
under 500). 

This children’s book program by Ruth 
Harshaw, which originates over WMAQ 
Chicago, is released on the NBC network 
at 9:30 A.M., E.S.T. on Sundays. It is the 
only network program on children’s books. 











Nihon Kara No Hokoku 


(Reports from Japan) 


Rosert L. GITLER AND KAKURO SHICHI 


HE JAPAN Library School opened its 
7 eae to its first students early in April 
of 1951. And again, in April of this year it 
began to guide its second lot of young men 
and women through the curriculum of li- 
brary studies. These are simple statements 
of fact. But all the ramifications and realistic 
problems which grew out of the wonderfully 
idealistic thinking of the chief of the infor- 
mation division of the Civil Information and 
Education section of SCAP—Don Brown— 
are in no way apparent in this simple dec- 
laration of the school’s opening. 


Left: Kakuro Shichi and Robert L. Gitler at 
Kobe Municipal Library 


Robert L. Gitler is the director of the Japan Library 
School, Keio University, Tokyo. A biographical note about 
Kakuro Shichi, librarian of the Kobe Municipal Library, is 
given in Mr Gitler’s over-all statement. 
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At the time of its planning no one could 
foretell what were the problems, the ob- 
stacles, the complexities and the frustrations 
that would have to be overcome before the 
ideal, the dream, could be a reality and 
function successfully. i 

The story, unique in many respects, can- 
not adequately be reported in an article 
which of necessity must conform to the re- 
quirements of this Journal. But a more 
significant reason for deferring a full account 
until another time, is the fact that the future 
status of the school is presently uncertain, 
due to changes in the international scene that 
were not entirely foreseen at the school’s 
inception. There is evidence which points 
to the school’s work thus far having been 
successful. And efforts on many fronts 
are being made to secure continued Ameri- 
can support in order that it may consolidate 
the gains which it has made for education 
for librarianship in Japan. 

The school established under the joint 
sponsorship of the Reorientation Branch 
of the Department of the Army and the 
American Library Association, has now 
come within the aegis of the State Depart- 
ment—American Embassy—for the period of 
April-June, 1952. After June it will be 
supported by an interim grant from the 
Rockefeller Foundation until autumn, when 
its destiny as to financial support will be 
determined. The school is a division of the 
faculty of literature of Keio University, the 
outstanding private university in Japan. 
Keio-Gijuku Daigaku was founded in 1858 
by Japan’s first truly modern man, Yukichi 
Fukuzawa, who abandoned his samurai 
heritage to become a great educator, leader, 
and friend of the West. 

The library school is a singular instance of 
a western faculty having become integrated 
within, rather than attached to, the educa- 
tional structure of the Japanese university. 
This was not achieved without adventure, 
complications and some travail. But it has 
been achieved. And it has been a rewarding 
experience for its director, Robert L. Gitler 
and the five other Americans who have con- 
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NIHON KARA 


tributed richly through their work to li- 
praries and librarianship in Japan—professors 
Frances Cheney, Bertha Frick, Hannah 
Hunt, Edgar Larson, and Librarian Phyllis 
Jean Taylor. 

But it’s not in its unive rsity classes, alone, 
that the school’s faculty has inte grated itself. 
That goals have been achieved has been due 
in a large part to the faculty's earnest and 
enthusiastic entering into the library picture 
in Japan, as well as in its teaching at Keio. 
All have not only joined the Japan Library 
Association, but they have participated in 
its meetings and in ‘the affairs of other li- 
brary groups throughout Japan. It has been 
this full integration as persons and librarians 
that has had an impact, it is believed, on the 
Japanese library scene and has euriched the 
American faculty with knowledge of Japan 
library matters it might not otherwise have 
gained. 

In its counseling of and working with 
Japanese librarians, the faculty has stressed 


the importance, the significance, of the 
service concept of library work. We have 
encountered responsive, progressive and 


questioning attitudes among certain out- 
standing librarians of the country. And 
evidence of their new approach to and 
awareness of the vital role the library has in 
society has come to us from time to time. 
Following the school’s summer workshops 
in which he was a participant, the librarian 
of the Kobe Municipal Library (badly dam- 
aged by the war), Kakuro Shichi, set down 
on paper some of his experiences in library 
service as he reflected on the new, vital ap- 
proach he has been making to library work in 
Japan. It should be noted here that Mr. 
Shichi received the Japan Library Associa- 
tion Award as the outstanding librarian for 
1951. And it was a well-deserved kudo, for 
Shichi-San represents the small but emerg- 
ing group of vigorous, intelligent, educated 
men of the Japs in Library World, without 
which it would languish. Mr. Shichi’s ac- 
count, “Two Cases of Reference Work,” 
revealed to the school’s faculty some of the 
awareness that is present in the post-war 
librarians of Japan of the library’s role i 
society and its existence as an ccmndiditen 
for service. It is included here, as it tells 
in its own straight-forward style something 
of the situations about which the faculty are 
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consulted and into which it enters, in a 
manner superior to any secondary account 
that might be made by the writer of this 
over-all statement. 


Two Cases of Reference Work 
Case 1 

In Kobe, before the war, there was a man 
who ran a photo shop at Sannomiya called 
“Sannomiya Photo Studio.” During the 
hostilities he was burned out and evacuated 
to the country with his family. Two years 
after the war, he decided to return to the 
photography business and came back to 
Kobe. Returning to Sannomiya he discov- 
ered that a photo shop called the “ ‘Sannomiya 
Photo Studio” was already doing business 
there. 

When this man first went into business, 
he had the title “Sannomiya Photo Studio” 
officially registered under his name and was 
quite confident that his rights could not be 
violated in the eyes of the law. So, he 
entered the shop and explained to the pro- 
prietor about the whole affair which proved 
fruitless. The confusion of post-war Jap- 
anese society has made many people believe 
that pre-war order was invalid and _ this 
proprietor was one of them, “It’s futile to 
lay claims to pre-war right, my man” he 
said and paid no attention to this complaint. 

So, the case was put before the court. 
However, the rightful owner did not have 
any evidence to prove his ownership. Not 
only did he lack evidence, but even the 
city office where the registration records 
were kept was destroyed by bombs. The 

case proceeded to his disadv antage. 

One morning in bed, it suddenly occurred 
to him that he had put an ad about 8 years 
ago about his photo shop in the local paper. 
Hurrying over to the Kobe Municipal Li- 
brary, he went over carefully the copies of 
that period. After a long search, he finally 
came upon this ad of the “S Sannomiya Photo 
Studio,” of which he anil a film copy. 
After receiving my approval he produced 
this as his evidence in court. 

The case which was proceeding against 
him, turned its tide immediately upon intro- 
ducing this film and finally a decision in 
his favor was granted. 

I realized deeply for the first time what 
concrete effects reference service brings. 
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Case 2 fare Ministry which handles these affairs br 
One day in May 1948, a worn out and He exp: 1ined his situation and asked for the to 
poor looking man asked to see me. He _ re-issue of the doctor's license. am 
was almost 42-or 43 and seemed worn out Here was another disappointment await- Jay 
and tired in struggling to live. One glance ing him. The Welfare Ministry was bumt all 
and it struck me that he was a repatriate. by the air-raid in the war, and the docu. acl 
Having returned from Manchuria 9 months ments and records were all lost by the fire, the 
after the war, I immediately perceived that The original register-book for the doctor’ of 
certain atmosphere that exists in all re- license was unobtainable any more. ab 
turnees. The following is his story: According to the Japanese law, the goy. | me 
He was a doctor in Manchuria for about ernment retains the right to issue license fo, for 
10 years. After the war ended, the Jap- doctorship. And those who are approved | be 


anese were repatriated but the national have their names published in the govem. lib 

Government of China confiscated all books, ment bulletin. Even the record of the | 

records, photographs and other papers. So government bulletin was not obtainable at 

he was not able to bring back his doctor’s the Welfare Ministry. So they in turn con- 

or practitioner’s license. Without this he tacted other government bodies about ree. 

could not practice in Japan. ords of this government bulletin. But due \ 
With 4 dependents (wife and 3 children) to dam iges incurred during the war, transfer 

on his shoulders, he had to earn a living of offices, or disorder inside the existing 


for all. When he returned in 1946, there offices it was virtually impossible to find a f , 
ro 


existed social confusion and acute shortage record of the government bulletin issued 
of everything in Japan. Even if he were ten years ago even if it existed. wh 
able to come back with his practitioner’s The official in charge at the Welfare 
license, shortage of medical equipment and Ministry explained to him as follows: “Go Sta 
drugs would prevent him from securing them to any large library that was not touched ber 
because of financial plight. According to by war -dam: ige, and go through their files | for 
SCAP’s order each returnee was entitled to of government publications. If your name asa 
bring back 1000 yen so his family had only appears, then have the librarian recognize ~ 
5000 yen which would last them 3 or 4 and approve the fact that the government — 
months at the most. qualified you as a doctor on such and such du 
He had no alternative but to become a a date. This certificate of recognition Sei 
black-marketeer. It was times when com- issued by the librarian of the library will | lic 
modities were very scarce and shifting of help you to receive a new practitioner's | dia 
them from one area to another which _ license.” 
brought him money. He came to visit me on this reason and dey 
But this irregular economic situation did stated that he would like to check the old _ 
not continue for long. Through economic file of the government bulletin. = 
aid from America plus blood-sweating en- I immediately asked my reference worker -o8 
deavor of the Japanese people, the economic — to check our files. His name was found in = 
conditions gradually began to improve, and one issue, and I wrote out a certificate ol all 
by 1948 black-marketeering gradually sub- recognition. Me 
sided. Several months later he called on me in 
He was not by nature a merchant. There- again, and told me that he was able to for 
fore with the stabilization of economy, this begin practice again in a small place. a 
temporary business began to see little profit I have never felt such a pride in being 


and eventually ended up in a loss for him, a librarian since I entered this profession. 
putting his family in a deplorable situation At the same time I wonder if this case is | 


He went up to Tokyo, visited the Wel- illustrations of human_ interest activities 


again. a part of reference service or a welfare | 

He finally decided to return to his pro- _ relief service. 
fession as a doctor, but in order to do so it These cases related by Mr. Shichi and | 
was absolutely necessary to have a doctor’s — others like them are helping to develop the | 
license, new librarians of Japan. They are but two | 
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brought to the faculty's attention from time 
to time. The staff finds itself constantly 
amazed at some of the more complex projects 
apanese librarians undertake with resources 
all too limited for them to satisfactorily 
achieve their goals, in many instances. Yet 
there is no withholding of the expenditure 
of human energy. They have an unquench- 
able thirst for acquiring better ways and 
methods of building a new library program 
for Japan. The school’s first objective has 
been to carry on a formal, basic program of 
library studies. But it is interested in and 


has worked with the librarians in the field 
in its endeavor to assist and guide, warn 
and encourage. 

There are many forces at work in the new 
Japan today. It is important that Japan’s 
librarians be able to meet the v varying situa- 
tions which are present now, and which will 
confront them in the immediate years to 
come. The school has endeavored to be 
of service both in the preparation of stu- 
dents at the university level and in its work- 
ing with librarians in the field. May its 
work prove its worth! 


We re Glad You're Staying! 


ALA’s associate executive secretary comes 
from the West. Mrs. Grace T. Stevenson, 
whose appointment to this newly created 
position was announced in June, is from the 
State of Washington where she was a mem- 
ber of the staff of the Seattle Public Library 
for a number of years. She came to ALA, 
on leave from Seattle, in September of 1951 
to direct the ALA American Heritage Project 

—a position she filled with notable success 
during the past year. Before working i in the 
Seattle Public Library, she served in the pub- 
lic libraries of Evansville and Linden, In- 
diana, and Long Beach, California. 

In her new position, she will serve as 
deputy to the executive secretary in the 
management and direction of ALA Head- 
quarters and in assistance to all Association 
activities. One of her important responsi- 
bilities will be in the field of adult education 
where she will have general supervision over 
all projects and programs. 

The ALA Executive Board has struggled 
for a long time to create and finance this 
position—a most important key in the af- 


fairs of the Association. We welcome Mrs. 
Stevenson to this responsible post in the 
certain knowledge that she will fill it with 
distinction and to the credit and benefit of 
the Association. —Daviw H. Cuirt 





Mrs. Grace Thomas Stevenson 
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Are Librarians Necessary / 


(Continued from page 220) 





chase those volumes in print and perhaps 
borrow some volumes out of print. There 
is no question that a strike of librarians 
would hamper the efforts of today’s students. 

Researchers would be equally stymied 
and as I think about it, it seems to me that 
researchers in the humanities would be 
much worse off than researchers in the 
sciences. Somehow or other, I have the 
impression that scientists can get along on 
their own devices much more readily than 
the humanists. I labor under the impres- 
sion that scientific facts are more readily 
catalogued and I also have picked up the 
notion that scientists need fewer books and 


and organization; and give some thought to 
the larger picture. The without 
question, are doing pretty well these days, 
There is considerable sentiment abroad fo, 
the idea that more emphasis should be given 
to the humanities. And that, it seems to me, 
is a challenge for the librarian. 

For example, I understand that the Ameri: 
can Library Association is expe rimenting 
with the idea of libraries conducting pane] 
discussions for the edification of their clients, 
customers or whatever librarians call their 
constituents. I think this is a definite step 
in the right direction, but I am wondering 
how many librarians are geared for this 


science S, 


2 Peg 


qu 


consequently, can more easily surround change of pace. It is my impression that | 
themselves with the basic ones than the librarians have been trained and, of ne- 
humanists who make use of a greater num-_ cessity, are forced to consider the technical 


ber of volumes which necessarily must be 
held in formal libraries. Summing up, it 
seems to me that a strike of our nation’s 
librarians would have a definite consequence 
in the long run. I say this because I believe 
that librarians consider themselves servants 
of the public and that leads me into another 
phase of this situation. 

To generalize, and I have known a greater 
number of librarians than perhaps the aver- 
age layman, librarians are nice people. The 
mi jority of those whom I have known have 
been unusually pleasant, obliging, and not 
without a sense of humor. But, to quote a 
manager of a well known baseball team, 
“Nice guys finish last.” In short, perhaps 


aspe cts of their jobs to the detriment of their 
scholarly responsibilities. Accordingly, the 
American Library Association is going to 
have some difficulty in getting entrenched 
librarians to shift their sights. Perhaps asa 
complement to the American Library Asso- 
ciation experiment, library schools might re- 
vise their curricula so as to adjust the think- 
ing of their graduates. 

I have lived on the face of this globe long 
enough to know that there are usually two 
sides to every question and I also know that 
it is virtually impossible for a layman to 
sound off in an unknown field without 
the danger of having something thrown at 
him. 
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librarians should stop acting like servants; In short, you may throw when ready, 
worry less about bindings and duplicates Yogi. 
ho 
C 
UNESCO GIFT COUPON PLAN od 
Scientific material, books and audio-visual aids to learning are listed by UNESCO as gi 
urgent priorities in war-torn Europe and fast-growing Asia. Library and other organizations A 
can assist through the giving of UNESCO Gift Coupons a new international medium of | A 
exchange. The donor must be . organization; the recipient, an institution or group on | 
UNESCO’s priority project list. For details write: UNESCO, C ift Coupon Office, United | al 
Nations, New York. m 
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ALA NEWS 


MIDWINTER MEETING 
FEB. 2-7, 1953 





AASL Executive Secretary 


Mrs. Rachael Wingfield DeAngelo, super- 
visor of School Libraries in Yonkers, New 
York was recently appointed as the first full- 
time executive secretary of the American 
Association of School Librarians. Mrs. De- 
Angelo will begin her duties at ALA head- 
quarters in C hicago on August 15. 

She is a graduate of the State Teachers 
College at Fredericksburg, Virginia, now 
Mary Washington C ollege of the Unive rsity 
of Virginia, and served two years as librarian 
of her alma mater. She holds the B.S. in 
L.S. and the M.S. in L.S. degrees with 





Mrs. Rachael Wingfield DeAngelo 


honors from the School of Library Service, 
Columbia University. 

Mrs. DeAngelo has served as librarian 
and instructor in English in colleges in Vir- 
ginia and New York State. Long active in 
ALA affairs, she is at present serving on the 
AASL Technical Processes Committee. 

Her hobbies are foreign travel, dramatics, 
and public speaking. In 1934 she spent two 
months visiting the famous libraries of Eur- 
ope. On her third European trip, she was 

caught in Italy at the outbreak of World 
War II, and was evacuated by an American 
freighter en route from the Orient. 


24° 


Los Angeles County Public Library 


The American Heritage Project in the 
Los Angeles County Public Library achieved 
a fine piece of publicity during March, 
April and May through the cooperation ol 
the Huntington Library. 

John D. Henderson, Los Angeles county 
librarian, worked closely with John E. 
Pomfret, director, Huntington Library, and 
Robert O. Shad, Curator of Rare Books, to 
prepare an exhibit of some of the library’s 
rare items to synchronize with the County 
Library’s American Heritage Program. An 
attractive cati ilog and invitations to the pre- 
view were prepared, and a large group at- 
tended this special showing. 

The exhibit was limited to some 30 of the 
Huntington Library’s most treasured manu- 
scripts and rare books, including: a four- 
teenth-century manuscript of the Magna 
Charta and a rare copy of the English Decla- 
ration of Rights of 1689. 





John Anson Ford, 
Department; John 
E. Pomfret, director, Huntington Library; John 


Left to right: Supervisor, 
chairman of the Library 


D. Henderson, county 
showing of American Heritage 
Huntington Library, San Marino. 


Exhibit, 
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librarian, at preview 
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PICKUP 


Try This One 

The annual convention of the Connecticut 
Library Association held in Shawon, Con- 
necticut, May 9 and 10, featured a Publicity 
Award Program. Each person who _at- 
tended was presented on arrival with a card 
numbered from one to twenty-two—these 
numbers representing the displays of the 
various companies who exhibited at the 
meeting. The guest wrote his name and 
address on the card; and as he visited the 
various exhibits the exhibitor was asked to 
write his initials on the card, indicating that 
this particular person had seen his display. 
The cards with the greatest number of 
initialed entries were placed in a container 
for drawing later on. 

Each exhibitor contributed a book or 
piece of merchandise for a prize and at the 
final luncheon cards were drawn from the 
bowl, each lucky winner being presented 
seriatim with the prize of the exhibit having 
the corresponding number—thus the person 
whose card was pulled fourth received the 
prize of the exhibitor who had been as- 
signed No. 4. Each prize was presented by 
the representative of the exhibitors. 

This part of the program created much 
interest for both exhibitors and librarians. 
The committee had specified time on the 
program to visit the displays, and it was well 
worthwhile. 


Qualitative Survey 

A Qualitative Survey, made for The 
American Weekly by Alfred Politz Research 
Inc., 1948, is available free of charge to 
libraries. Address Leon Luxenberg, Librar- 
ian of Plan and Research, The American 
Weekly, 63 Vesey Street, New York 7, N 


Good Reading Ahead! 

A selection of books published 1946-1951, 
prepared by the Workshop on Reviewing 
and Selection of Books for Young Adults, 
sponsored by The Professional Staff Associa- 
tion of the Boston Public Library, contains 
406 titles, annotated with 17 illustrations, 
table of contents and index. Published in 
1952 by the Boston Public Library, Copley 
Square, Mass., and available at 


Boston 17, 
a Copy. 


25 cents 
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BRIEF NEWS OF 
GENERAL INTEREST 





Report of Survey 


“Personnel in Catalog Departments jp 
Public Libraries,” the report of a survey 
made ic the Special Committee on Per. 
sonnel of the ALA Division of Cataloging 
and Classification, will be published as part 
of the Summer issue of the Journal of Cata- 
loging and Classification, publication date 
July 15, 1952. 

This report, written by the Committee 
Chairman, Pauline Seely, is a statistical study 
of the catalog departments of 117 public 
libraries who supplied the information in the 
spring of 1951. The purpose was “to under- 
take a study of the personnel in catalog de- 
partments with special reference to actual 
size of department, size in relation to the 
public service departments of the main 
library and to the staff of the library as a 
whole, proportion of professional to non- 
professional assistants in the catalog depart- 
ment, and distribution of duties between 
professional and nonprofessional. The study 
was limited to public libraries having 
100,000 or more volumes.” 

Reprints of the article will be separately 
sold at 50 cents apiece and may be ordered 
in any number. Address requests to: Miss 
Mary J. Gartland, Cleveland Public Library, 
325 Superior Avenue, Cleveland 14, Ohio. 


British National Bibliography 

The British National Bibliography Annual 
Volume for 1951, containing nearly 16,000 
detailed entries and 100,000 references for 
books published between January 1 and 
December 31 last year, has rece ntly been 
published. _Handsomely bound in blue 
buckram and running to 964 de my quarto 
pages, it will be a we ‘Icome addition to many 
libraries. This work is compiled and pub. 
lished at the British Museum ve costs £8 
net. J. Whitaker and Sons Ltd. Bedford 
Square, London, W.C.1, are re coal for 
distribution. 


For the Blind 
A 16 page brochure Library Service for 
the Blind has been published by the Ameri- 
can Foundation for the Blind, 15 West 16th 
t., New York 11, N. Y. Available from the 


Foundation at 10¢ a copy. 
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TO FINANCE AN EDUCATION 
A new idea! Catalog of opportunities 





Outstanding Religious 
Books for 1951-52 

A 10 page mimeographed List of Out- 
standing Religious Books for 1951-52 pre- 
yared by the Committee on the Annual List 
of Outstanding Religious Books of the Re- 
ligious Books Round Table, is now available 
from the Religious Books Round Table, 
Miss Elsa H. Ihm, Chairman, St. Paul Public 
Library, St. Paul 2, Minn., and from ALA 
Headquarters. 
Bic cnnesicinentinnteprmenenimcimanpiibamiietin 


for financial aid for education 


Unique, up-to-date compendium of informa- 
tion about scholarships, fellowships, educa- 
tional loans, etc. Helps ambitious parents 
solve the problem—‘‘How can I afford to 
send my child to college?’ 


YOUR OPPORTUNITY 
by Theodore S. Jones, B.A. (Yale), 
M.A, (Harvard) 


Also of interest to high school and college 
students, college graduates, service men and 
women, libraries, educators, vocational ad- 
visers, boys’ clubs, women’s clubs, etc. 225 
pages, 8” x 11”. Revised annually, August 
1, $3.95 paperbound; $4.95 clothbound. 


Theodore S. Jones, Pub., Box 41A, 
Milton 87, Mass. 


You Can't See the Mend! 





Torn pages call for permanent “see-through” 
repairs with Demco-Seal. Clear, colorless, 
dull-finished Demco-Seal is practically invisi- 
ble on the page. Will not yellow, or pull 
away to leave sticky film. Easy to apply. 


Use Demco’s new desk-size dispenser 


Dispenser shown separates tape from back- 
‘ing in strips of any length desired. Simply 
toss a 1500-inch roll of Demco-Seal inside 
tnd replace the slide. No “threading”, no_ 





Write for descriptive folder 


yr 
EPPLLO LIBRARY SUPPLIES 


Wael Itt en Ee 


New Haven 2, Conn. 





A Sheridan House 
Checklist of Recently 
Published Titles for 


Librarians 


— ANIMAL WONDER WORLD 
By Frank W. Lane. Illustrated, $4.00 


“I know of no other single source in the 
whole long list of natural science books 
that offers so much unusual information 
concerning so many different creatures."’ 


—The Springfield Republican 


——THE GARDENER’S TROUBLE SHOOTER 
By Prof. Victor H. Ries. Illustrated, $3.50 


“Victor Ries and sound horticultural advice 


are synonyms.”’ 
—Horticulture Magazine 


——AT HOME IN THE WOODS 


By Vena & Bradford Angier 
Illustrated, $3.50 


“Their book reveals that others may live 

this life of Thoreau today if they can snap 

the cord that binds them to civilization.”’ 
—The Christian Science Monitor 


——THE COMPLETE BOOK OF COLLECTING 
HOBBIES 

By Wm. Paul Bricker. Illustrated, $3.50 

A Basic Primer for those who wish to 


make a hobby of collecting.’’ 
—The New York Times 


——WOMEN, SOCIETY & SEX 


Edited by Prof. Johnson E. Fairchild, 
$4.00 


A Cooper Union Symposium. Thirteen dis- 
tinguished contributors discuss the position 
of American Women in our society today. 


——WE TOOK TO CRUISING 


By Talbot & Jessica Hamlin 
Ilustrated, $3.50 


Family motor boat cruising along the East 
Atlantic Coast. “It’s fascinating reading.’’ 
—The Chicago Tribune 


Sheridan House 
257 Fourth Avenue 
New York 10, N.Y. 





Tell Them You Saw Their Advertisement in the ALA Bulletin 
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POST 


Positions Wanted 


SPECIAL LIBRARIAN—Woman, M.A. in 
subject field, M.S.L.S., college and university 
library experience wishes special library position, 
or in che urge of reserve reading room, college or 
university “library. B 443 

MAN. M.A. Administrative and audio-visual 
experience. Public or university library. B 
461. 

Woman, B.A. and B.L.S., 10 years excellent 
experience (7 as Head Ln.) interested in posi- 
tion as head librarian of city library system, 
Midwest or Northeastern states. B 462. 


Positions Open 


Children’s Librarian, city of 10,000 (situated 
in beautiful Tuscarawas Valley, community is 
library conscious). $2800 plus, depending on 
training and experience, 38 hr. week, liberal 
sick leave, month vacation. Apply, Dover 
Public Library, Dover, Ohio. 

CHILDREN’S LN., B.A. and L.S., preferably 
with exp. Salary $2900-3700 in annual incre- 
ments of $200. Retirement and sick leave, 1 
mo. vacation, 38 hour week. Beautiful ch. 
rm., exc. working cond., pleasant small city in 
the East. B 454. 


Position open as Librarian in a small village 


in New York State. If interested, address G. 
P. Crandall, Westminster School, Simsbury, 
Conn. 


Public Library Stockton and San Joaquin 
County, Stoc ‘kton, California. E xpanding library 
system in fast growing section of California 
needs senior librarian. Cataloging ($282-352). 
Vacation, sick leave, retirement, civil service 
status. Apply Director of Library Service. 

Head Librarian with L.S. degree for public 
library. Salary $3200-3300, 3 weeks vacation, 
social security. Apply to Mrs. Grace Schultz, 
Secretary, Reedsburg, Wisconsin. 

Librarian Wanted. The Chicago Christian 
High School is in need of a librarian for Sep- 
tember, 1952. Interested applicants with credit 
in library science correspond with Mr. R. Prince, 
Principal, 7050 S. May St., Chicago 21, Il. 

Wanted Head Librarian 12,500 
population. Person with some promotion ideas. 
Starting salary open. More information avail- 
able. Write S. Mayer, Chairman, Library Board, 
Marshfield, Wis. 

Head Librarian for new school and com- 
munity library, located at Truckee, California. 
Minimum Salary $4200, Retirement plan, va- 
cation, sick leave, 40 hour week. Requirements: 
Library degree, executive experience, teaching 
certificate desirable. Write: E. V. O'Rourke, 


Notices by ALA personal or institutional members will be 


nonmember institutions will be 75¢ per line 


institutions may advertise to fill staff positions Deadline: 


made until statement is sent from the Bulletin office 


minimum $2.25. 


LIONS 


Superintendent, Tahoe-Truckee Unified School 
District, Truckee, California. 

HONOLULU needs branch and children’s 
librarians! Modern buildings in plantation 
communities or metropolitan Honolulu furnish 
ideal working conditions. Library degree re. 
quired, no experience necessary. Beginning 
salary $3,100, annual raises, vacation, sick leave, 
Apply Librarian, Library of Hawaii, Honoluly 

, Hawaii. 

Conia. for library 170 miles from C hicago; 

collection, 100,000 vols., 3 agencies, $15,000 


book budget. Salary up to $3580. B 463. 
Bookmobile Librarian for city area. Driver 
furnished. Salary up to $3 580. B 463. 


Young Adult Librarian for new de »pt. Library 
degree, experience. 40 hours, 5 day week; 4 
weeks’ vacation. Sick leave and _ retirement. 

Salary up to $3580. B 463. 

WANTED: ASSISTANT LIBRARIAN with 
degree in library science for cataloging, refer- 
ence and general work of small university li- 
brary. Travelling expenses to St. John’s will be 
paid to successful applicant. Salary $3000- 
100—3500. Apply Librarian, Me morial Univer- 
sity of Newfoundland, St. John’s, Newfound- 
land. 

Head Librarian for small public library. LS. 
degree, experience. 2 weeks vacation, sick 
leave, retirement plan. Apply: Chairman of 
Board, Carnegie Public Library, Bryan, Texas, 

Progressive county library needs Bookmobile 
Librarian and Children’s Librarian. Salaries 
$3300-3600. 40 hour, 5 day week, 4 week 
vacation, sick leave, retirement plan, excellent 


working conditions. Apply: Librarian, Ingham 
County Library, Mason, Michigan. 


BOOKMOBILE LIBRARIAN, Sal: iry $3300- 
3600, month vacation, sick leave, Social Security. 
New bookmobile with driver supplied. Write 
Librarian, Whitman County Rural Library, 
Colfax, Washington. 

GET IN ON THE GROUND FLOOR: Uni- 
versity of Kansas, under dynamic new young 
Chancellor and new Director of Libraries, 
plans expanded Library program over next sev- 
eral years. A few junior professional positions 
various departments open now and during next 
few months offer to imaginative young people 
with book sense, a chance to participate with 
pre sent staff in mz iny new plans. Entering pay 

3300-3600; retirement plan, month’s vacation, 
all professional advantages and encouragement. 
Lawrence, Kansas, pleasant small university 


town, hour from Kansas City. Apply Director 
of Libraries, University of Kansas, Lawrence, 
Kansas. 





inserted for a charge of 50¢ a line: minimum $1.50. Rates for 


Personal members may advertise for positions for themselves; 


tenth of month preceding publication. Payments should not be 
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POSITIONS 247 
Positions Open tion librarian $3000; for order librarian 


CIRCULATION DESK LIBRARIAN or a 
cataloguer. L.S. degree or equivalent experi- 
ence. Salary open. Attractive New England 
village location. 10 month term. School vaca- 
tions. Write: Frances L. Meals, Librarian, 
Colby Junior College, New London, New Hamp- 
shire. 

PACIFIC NORTHWEST, the Pierce County 
Public Library has opening for branch super- 
visor. Library degree, salary range $3000-$3480 
annually. 40 hour, 5 day week, 12 days sick 
leave, 4 weeks vacation, retirement plan. Ap- 
ly, Librarian, Pierce County Public Library, 
502 South 11th Street, Tacoma 3, Wash. 

Opening for two professional librarians at 
Gonzaga University Library. Assistant Librar- 
ian position includes supervision, salary, $3600; 
Cataloguer, $3,000. 40 hour week, no night or 
Sunday work; one month vacation. Apply to 
Rev. Clifford Carroll, S.J., Gonzaga University 
Library, Spokane 2, Wash. 

Circulation and order librarians in small col- 
lege in the East. Minimum salary for circula- 


depending upon qualifications. Library degree 
not absolutely essential for the latter position. 
38 hour week, one month’s summer vacation. 
Address May Morris, Librarian, Dickinson Col- 
lege, Carlisle, Pa. 

Cataloger position open at Lewis and Clark 
College Library, Portland, Oregon. Some teach- 
ing of L. S. required. Experience in cataloging 
essential. Salary around $3800. 

Public Relations Director wanted by a middle 
west public library. Population served over 
700,000, fully developed extension service. 
Emphasis on community relations and work 
with groups, but other phases of publicity in- 
cluded. B 464. 

Chief Science and Engineering Librarian in 
Stanford University Libraries. Direct responsi- 
bility for large Engineering Library, supervision 
of five technical libraries. Man preferred, with 
background in engineering or physical sciences, 
library degree and experience. Salary $4,900. 
Write E. M. Grieder, Stanford University Li- 
braries, Stanford, Calif. 


How to (4 Book Repair (0072 


After months of thorough testing in libraries and in our factory, 
we now offer you one of our most remarkable products — 


MAGIC-MEND. 


With this new liquid plastic adhesive and a brush you can repair 
books in a few minutes for only a few cents each... repair bind- 
ings and torn pages... bind periodicals together without sewing. 





costs. 


@ SYRACUSE, N. Y 





Try this new type adhesive. You'll be amazed when you 

see how MAGIC-MEND reduces repair and rebinding 

.. saves time, materials and effort. Order a 

half-pint jar today. Comes complete with instruc- = 
tions. Send $1.95 (postage paid) to... 








UPp 
Standard Libre LIES 


Urniture 


STOCKTON, CALIF 


Tell Them You Saw Their Advertisement in the ALA Bulletin 












GET MORE 






RIDES! 


(circulations) 







BUY 


“BOUND TO STAY BOUND” 
Binding 






NEW METHOD BOOK BINDERY, INC. 


Jacksonville, Illinois 
Prebound Books Library Binding 





ee ORR, 


what seers ee pites show? The picture doesn't show the = 


oo reasoning which provided the basis — 
for the functional design of “New Life” — 
Library Fucnicure. 

Ieshows lots of other shieags chenille of 

~ dime; charm, harmony of. design—but it — 
doesn’t show Sow these came about. fad 

~». From our Catalog L-$0 you can find gut 4 

~“[2—  why there is no ‘‘dead space” in a “New — 
~~ Life” charging desk assembly, how a card 

catalog file can be ‘expanded, and what. 
other advantages exist. 

Our field representative can tell you how all 

units and assemblies are constructed to give’ — 

‘Tong service, and in what other ways | 
| Sjéstrém design and constfuction benefit you. 
If you're planning to purchase library fur- _ 
niture, these are some of the elements you 

os. py t< will want co investigate carefully. There are 

SRE gS eee ee : other important elements, too. Request our” 

er Se Oe . : es Catalog L-50. Ask that we have our field 

: *  fepresentative call. Then you can 
- analyze, re, and evaluate, 

determine p 


. Nis a co S ; wher you eae ia Jor 
1716 N. Tenth Street, Phitadelph 22, Pe. library furnirure. " 


MANUFACTURERS OF ww Life LIBRARY FURNITURE. 


Tell Them You Saw Their Advertisement in the ALA Bulletin 
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Books... and Sorwice 
from McCLURG’S 


McClurg’s, with over half a century of specialized library service, 


is equipped to serve you well! Our staff is skilled in the handling of 


Library, School and College book orders. 


We welcome your patronage... 


333 E. 


A. C. MeClurg & Co. 


“Serving Librarians Is Our Business” 



















End drudgery of 
longhand-copying and 
proof-reading notes. 
Contoura - copied 
manuscripts and doc- 
uments are letter-per- 
fect, need no checking. 





Portadle PHOTO-COPIER 


Used by librarians at University of Alabama, Beloit, Con- 
necticut, Cornell, Duke, Florida, Georgia, Haverford, Illi- 
nois, lowa State, Kentucky, Loyola, Maryland, Miami, 
Michigan, Mt. Holyoke, Nebraska, North Carolina, North 
Carolina State, Notre Dame, Oregon, Pennsylvania, Rensse- 
laer, Rutgers, Smith, Southern Illinois, Stanford, Union, 
Vassar, Washington State, and Yale, it's truly PORTABLE; 
fits in briefcase; makes clear copies for only 7¢; needs no 
darkroom and affords time and money savings. Models as 
low as $39.00. Write for FREE FOLDER today. Replace missing oF 

damaged pages from 


duplicate volumes. 
Copy passages from 


F. G. LUDWIG Associates rarer unale Sony 


book shelf. 
| Pease Rd. Woodbridge, Conn. 














This Research Aid 
At Conference? 


and the opportunity to serve you. 


Ontario St. 
Chicago 11, Illinois 








Contoura-copy _full- 
page graphs, charts, 
maps, prints or parts 
of pages, stamps, sig- 


natures, from s 
that can’t be taken 
from library. 





Contoura-copy ex- 
cerpts, or entire pages 
up te 84” x 14”, 
from non-circulating 
books without lugging 
heavy volumes te 
photo copy company. 


Tell Them You Saw Their Advertisement in the ALA Bulletin 








RE 


TURN POSTAGE GUARANTEED University of Michigan 


AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION General Library 
HURON ST CHICAGO 11, ILL. - Ann Arbor 21, Mich. 


om: 


Mother and daughters enjoy the Childcraft display at the Atlanta (Ga.) Public Library. Featured for an entire 
month, the display attracted much attention even from fathers |! 


add new interest to your section for 
parents with a CHILDCRAFT display 


creative activities, from science and industry 
to the best in children’s literature and art, 
Childcraft is indeed a rich treasury for par- 
ent and child alike. We believe Childcraft 
belongs in your library. May we hear from 


From Atlanta, Detroit, Philadelphia, Seattle 
and many other communities, come enthusi- 
astic reports of the many-sided function of 
Childcraft in libraries. 


Parents are fascinated with the guidance fea- 
tures, which lend themselves to effective 
displays, like the one above. Children enjoy 
the literature, arts and creative activities 
features. 

A complete plan of child guidance, Child- 
craft’s 14 volumes were compiled by 50 lead- 
ing child specialists in 35 universities and 
guidance centers. From parent guidance to 


(pildereg 


Educational Division, Field Enterprises, Inc. 
35 East Wacker Drive, Chicago 1, Illinois 


> 


you 7 
P.S. Hear the exciting new Mercury CHILDCRAFT 


Records at your nearest record store today! 


FREE! Catalog cards for Childcraft. Save hours 
of cataloging time! Complete set of 45 catalog 
cards for Childcraft now available to any school 
or library owning the latest (1949) edition. 
Write to Mr. L. J. Welch, Childcraft, Dept. 3157, 
Box 6139, Chicago 18, Illinois. 


NAME 
LIBRARY OR SCHOOL 
ADDRESS 


eee _STATE__.._- 





